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'Never so often has God been in the news', remarked the gereformeerde G.T. 
Rothuizen in August of 1967. He continued: 

Look at communist countries like Red China (...) that country is religiously speaking in- 
credibly busy. Think of their catechism, of the red book of Mao Zedong .. of the two 
hours daily spent reading out of Mao's Bible (...) And then think of the aggression - all 
of it in any case completely religious. 

And think, too, of the psychedelic: the love of consciousness-raising drugs that are sup- 
posed to bring us to unity with the cosmos. Yes, I am thinking of lsd, of marijuana en 
hashish. They have their own heaven and hell. They can make you deeply unhappy, and 
they reportedly make it possible for you to experience unknown anxieties and joys [The 
Dutch beat poet] Simon Vinkenoog is [its] chief priest. And love is more 'in' than ever 
[cited in Puchinger 1968: 312-313]. 

It is worth reflecting on Rothuizen's rather colourful remarks. In the first place 
they were written at the height of the secularization thesis, and by no less than the 
author of Eleanor Rigby, or: the Death of God, who spoke of the 'religionlessness' 
the contemporary age. Sometimes we tend to think, insofar as we are 'post sec- 
ularists', that the prophets of the Age of Secularization were blind to the variety of 
religious phenomena around them, stuck as they were in conventional understand- 
ings ot religion and assuming its inevitable demise in the face of modernity But 
Kothmzen, even as he affirmed the reality of 'secularization' - which he defined as 
a bit of dechurching' and 'a bit of legitimate dechristianization' - hardly denied 
that religion was alive and well in the contemporary world. Indeed, Rothuizen em- 
ployed a rather expansive definition of religion. Since the late i 9 8os, scholars of re- 
gion have stressed in Jamesian fashion the 'varieties of religious experience' to 
^ow that the world has not secularized, but that secularization adherents had de- 
™ed rehgwn too tightly. But it is important to note that the contemporary em- 
phasis on religion as more than organized religion, stretches back to at least the Ro- 
mantics, and included some prophets of secularization in the 1960s 
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28 JAMES C. KENNEDY 

Few of us today, perhaps, would name first and foremost Rothuizen's examples 
of religiosity. This is, of course, what also makes his views more interesting' 
Rothuizen's utterance illustrates to historians of religion that the very definitions 
and examples of religion are always changing. This in turn reminds us how difficult 
it is to define religion across time, and how careful we must be to pay attention to 
how historians before us have used the term. 

How, then, given these complexities, can we offer an overview of Dutch reli- 
gious history of the last fifty years? I shall endeavour to develop my own pcri- 
odization for the last half-century, partly in response to the shortcomings of the 
still-dominant interpretation of Dutch religious history, secularization. 
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The secularization of the Netherlands 

It is difficult to deny the power of the secularization thesis, both in its conceptual 
explanatory power and in its resonance in articulating individual experience (Bruce 
2002 ) Consider the following recollection from a Catholic parish priest in the 
provincial city of Amersfoort: F 

It w»i,« and one of the priests (. . .) had gone on visitation rounds. He was back at eight 

■ td r 7 T 0mt ; ^ J" 6 "^ b6en t0 f ° Ur add — and ^ on every o ca- 
SI on had the door slammed m hzs face, with the comments 'not necessary' and vl don't 
want anyth.ng to do with you'. You may know that we drank a few rounds to deal with 
the disillusion [Al veertig jaar 1998: 52]. 

It remains striking to what extent both the popular and the scholarly literature of 
t he post-war Netherlands parttcularly in the sociology of religion, has continued 
to focus on the dec hne of adherence to organized religion, and, to a lesser extent to 
the decline of faith, particularly its orthodox forms. <... [T ]he decline in chu ch 
membership is an unmistakable indication of the secularization of Dutch society' 
the scp reported in i 999 , and continued: 'With secularization advancing at such a' 
pace, the Netherlands has quickly become one of the "normal" countries o no th 
western ^Europe...' (Praag/Uitterhoeve W Xlj) . Thi, line ^ been tZ3l' 
po meal historians as well, such as Herman de Liagre Bohl, who, in speaking of the 
t 9 6os, wrote (also in x 999 ) 'Secularization could no longer be stopped. In 1 
some 7 6 percent of all Dutch were members of a denomination, but th ^percentage 
since then have been in steep decline, especially among the young. Rel g ou o 
gamzations, too, slowly but surely imploded' (De Liagre Bohfx^ ^ T ot the 

x tr a :r de i in both accoums: <ad ™g' -^1^14 

but surely^ The authors, of course, are making an important and incontrovertibk 

St t oSdT " ° f T CWh , m - b - - ^Netherlands is "^ 
indication of a declining ecclesiastical presence in Dutch life and crmrrh.c ? < 

^TX^rr Fnjhoff) r, e hardly ^^^^^ 

the Z T ^ CXtent Sch ° larS ° f reli 8 ion sh ™ld primarily interpret 

^yITZ^^T^ T ° red " h ° W thC S6Cula — thesis itself (in its 
consLcte7 n d unde A ■ T^ P ^ ° D ^ ^^ ^ been cuItura % 
States,! exampirttr r" t^ ^ ^ ^ ln ^ Uni ^ 

"lariz tion bu "l; PreVailmg "T ° f rellgi ° n SmCe Ae ^° S has not been sec- 
a teleoS ^treTt- nC Td m§ t "^ ^ ^^ "^ Akh °^ -h 
s ^e, p£ ifn, o° n . r deVd0pme " tS " "^ With ° Ut its «*<» (see, for in- 
^nvemion Uy Ch " 4) ' T? ^ ^"^ ^^ " bec ° min 8 m -e 

««ional S ory^n w "h T ^ '■" " k^™ PiUt ^ Parcd ° f an Unf ° ldi »g 
mstory, m which diversity' is a central concept. Not so in the Netherlands 



t ^ldfi ■rf"^ifr*'*iff g *.ffl g * frr**iiP"itF"iSii'jr 
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30 JAMES C. KENNEDY 

where 'depillarizationVdechristianization', 'emancipation', 'secularization' and 
- accompanying all of this - 'modernization' as key concepts have created a rather 
different 'master narrative' of the recent past. The Netherlands thus seems to fit 
into a historical European pattern of 'dechristianization' that stands in contrast 
with the 'christianization' of America, with its cultural climate of 'voluntarism, re- 
vivalism and pluralism', as Hartmut Lehmann (1998: 12) explains it. 

Obviously, much of this interpretation of the past stems from important devel- 
opments in the Netherlands since 1950. Half a century ago, the Netherlands could 
be accounted among the most religiously observant countries in Europe. Its size- 
able Catholic flock (hearing 40 percent of the total population) was among the most 
loyal in Europe to the institutional church, with very high rates of attendance at 
Mass (sometimes reckoned to be over 80 percent weekly). Moreover, Protestant 
church participation was bolstered by the presence of a very sizeable group of the- 
ological conservatives, often, but not always, Calvinist in orientation. Religious 
parties represented more than half the electorate in every national election between 
19 1 8 and 1966, and religious institutions of all kinds, from schools to trade unions, 
were everywhere in abundance. This process of 'pillarization', in which society was 
partially organized along 'pillars' of religion and ideology, reached its organiza- 
tional zenith in the 1950s, only to recede thereafter. After i960, the leaders of these 
pillars themselves lost interest in tightly maintaining them, having been influenced 
by a self-consciously 'modern' way of thinking, which eschewed sectarianism and 
which regarded traditional theology and traditional forms of religious organization 
as 'outmoded'. Their own serious doubts about the value of traditional religion and 
its organization corresponded with the increasing wealth, education and mobility 
of the Dutch population as a whole, and the difficulties that these processes of 
'modernization' constituted to the church. The widespread accommodation of re- 
ligious leaders to 'the demands of the age' (to cite a stock phrase of the period) in- 
tensified the cultural and religious shifts in Dutch society. Regular church atten- 
dance and membership fell off after 1965, subscription to traditional religious 
beliefs declined sharply (particularly among Catholics), religious organizations 
closed up shop, or, as in the case of many schools, widened and flattened their reli- 
gious identity. By the late 1960s, 'secularization' was both the militant aim of many- 
Dutch, eager to strip their society of the religious and moral confines of the past, 
and a self-evident description of the changes they witnessed. In other words, the 
concept of 'secularization' had come to serve as both ideal and reality (Kennedy 
1995: 112-116). 

This has at least two cultural effects on the way that organized religion has been 
perceived in the Netherlands. The first has been the marked tendency - persistent 
into the new century - to see traditional, organized religion as belonging, in short- 
hand, to the Middle Ages - a direct reference to the recent religious past. The cx- 
Catholic S.W. Couwenberg once spoke of having been born and raised 'in the Mid- 
dle Ages', that is, in the 'bourgeois Roman Catholic milieu' of the Brabancon town 
of 's-Hertogenbosch in the 1930s (cited in Van der Sman 1999: 232). And the social 
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scientist Paul Schnabel, in concluding his work on the 'new religious movements' 
of the 1970s, expressed his resentment when reli'«m, s 1 m ,° Yements 

truth', saying that without such 'temptation' 5?^ ^^ '^^ 
end to the Middle Ages' ^JZ^^^™^"™^ 
politician and one-time sociologist Pirn FnV u l ^ ontrovers ^I P°pulist 

yet done so - namely, Islam (Kennedy 200,1 Tn J T n0t 

1 „l • v^enneay 2003J. In this way, the construction of re- 

gion along the continuum 'medieval - modern' has com nn^ " S ™ 0n ot relj - 
political effects in Dutchpolitic^ 
cent years has been to encourage DnJ 7m 1 6Uutchg °™ent 's policy of re- 

mea/the forsaking anri^^b^Sc^ ^ T^'* ^ ^ ^ 
and individualistic modes of thoLh, ann h T ? ^ ° f m ° re enli ^ened 

aonk of July 22, 2oo 4 at ^^^^^ * *~* * «*~ Ver- 

J^T^ZZ tl bS ° 1Ute T d t reW ' ** '^' "* 
But it was a ^owerfu n^ t I 1 71 ^ 7^ * *« N ^^s. 
fast rate of change, which "ended to he, J Y ^ * d ° ^ ^ ^ C ^ ed 

tween past and ^tl^J^S^ I'T *° **""*" ^ 
theologian Hendrik Berkhof coZeJr A u? Prominent Reformed 

of Dufch society (d J^T^ ^ Thf^ f ^T^ 
Gerard Dekker paranhrasL th* f /' socloIo g«t of religion 

^**£?^^^^^^-?< 

world. And we experience it'' (Dekker 200, Z \ I t7m ' f "* * changmg 

* ^ to p d „ . Ml ,„: ^Z2 $% ■ss^s:t3 Bw r 

country. In summarv thr m ™ tn r , . JC 1NCLnenand s into a secular 
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tionalized ways of thinking and organization, and allow individuals to detach 
themselves from (religious) groups and collective (religious) ways of thinking. To 
be sure, there have been more sophisticated interpretations of modernization. Fo r 
example, it is widely accepted that the development of religious subcultural organ- 
izations a century ago was itself part of a modernization process, but that ongoing 
modernization in recent decades had made these forms of religious organization 
outmoded (the best example is Bax 1988). In this view, secularization may not con- 
stitute a straight line since the Enlightenment, but it is, from the standpoint of to- 
day, the eventual outcome of modernization. 

But is 'secularization' merely a myth, a hopelessly muddled concept with a naive 
Enlightenment teleology? This is a matter of considerable debate internationally 
among sociologists and historians of religion. Suffice it here to say that it really docs 
depend on how one defines secularization (if defined as 'deconfessionalization' and 
'laicization' secularization certainly existed) and how one defines religion (the more 
broadly defined, the less secularization) (see Schreuder/Van Snippenburg 1990). But] 
would go so far to say that it has been overused, and in particular that the concept has 
obscured how religion, as one variable among many in society, has transformed itself 
in the last fifty years. In other words, the religious history of the Netherlands since the 
Second World War is richer and more complex than suggested in standard accounts of 
the move from the medieval to the modern, or from the religious to the secular. 



A tripartite periodization of contemporary religious history 

Instead, I would argue that amidst the admittedly important backdrop of declining 
church adherence and subscription to traditional theological tenets, we should dis- 
tinguish three periods in Dutch post war religious history: 1) the high point of re- 
ligious organization (1945-1965); 2) the transformation of religion into an ethics of 
engagement (1965-1985); and 3) a return to 'the spiritual' (1985 to the present). To 
be sure, periodizations of this kind tend to be simplistic, and themselves obscure 
important lines of continuity. But I think such a periodization is particularly help- 
ful in a small, consensus-oriented country like the Netherlands, where making gen- 
eralizations of this kind is less susceptible to error. For instance, it might be rela- 
tively hard to generalize about the strongly divergent trends in American theology 
and church history in the 1960s and 1970s, and relatively easier in the Netherlands, 
where the imperative of engagement with the world so clearly set the tone in. so 
many Dutch churches, and certainly in the three largest ones (Roman Catholic 
Church, the Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, and the Gereformeerde Kerken in 
Nederland) which represented about three-quarters of the Dutch population in the 
1950s. This is not to deny that even in the Netherlands there were important ex- 
ceptions to this schematic, of course. But what such a new periodization does onci 
is a better way to see how religion has been transformed in the course ot the last 
fifty years, rather than assuming, according to conventional wisdom, that religion 



1? ly declines or disappear, m the modern' age. In turn, this does not imply that 
'religion is equally strong m a] 1 places and times, or that all manifestations of rel 
gl0 n are equally good (I myself am hardly enamoured with all of the Liritu 1 
changes since the ^o,)..It does mean, though, that we can pay .tj^ to * ^ 
f Dutch r ellglous hlstory ^ for tQo long ^ ^ ^ spec 



The high tide of the religious subcultures, i 94s -i 9 6 j 

The Second World War did not brine* a(, ra ,t -> A • 1 

, rn , , Drm § about a dramatic change in the position nr 

character of Dutch churches In the long run, it is true, reflection abou fhe b Z 
ity and suffering generated during the war was to change the theological one and 
the moral orientation of various churches and many individuals, but Ls reflect on 
did not immediate y result in a religions sea change. Because of he zea£u7o~T 
za lona drive of Dutch Catholics and orthodox Protestants in the late nineteenth 

ot an extensive network of religious organizations. More important many church 
esm the Netherlands, particularly among Catholics and coLervalTprotetnt 
onsisted of a very high percentage of l oya] churc]l memb w]iq ^T*' 
tended church regularly but also demonstrated a proven and biding a^ £ 
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church-based organizations. None of this differed from the years before the Nazi 
invasion; there are even a few indications that church attendance may have slight] v 
increased after the war. What did change after 1945 is that church-based organiza- 
tions, such as youth clubs, religious political parties and social welfare bureaus re- 
ceived increasingly large amounts of state subsidies, under national governments in 
which the Catholic People's Party (not to mention the frequent presence of the 
Protestant parties) played a dominant role. Increasingly, then, church-based organ- 
izations became arms of the expanding welfare state. On the fact of it, at least, the 
social position of the churches in Dutch society had seldom - arguably never - been 
stronger. Certainly the reach of the churches was at its organizational zenith, (see, 
for the Catholics, Duffhues et al. 1985 and Sengers 2003: 6-17). 

There were, of course, major exceptions to this rule. If the Netherlands now has 
the highest number of unchurched inhabitants anywhere in Western Europe, it was 
no less the case half a century ago. During the 1950s, some 15 to 20 percent of the 
Dutch population classified themselves as none' in respect to religious affiliation - 
a much higher percentage than anywhere in non-communist Europe, where nomi- 
nal church memberships were at much higher levels. In being the most (nominally) 
unchurched country in Western Europe, the Netherlands took a commanding lead 
since the 1920s. Large segments of the Dutch population lived lives unmarked by- 
traditional religious rituals or instruction of any kind. Moreover, there were im- 
portant fields of Dutch life largely untouched by religion, such as the arts or intel- 
lectual life, to name only the most obvious. 

Given the changes that would dramatically alter this situation in the 1960s, it is 
necessary to offer an explanation for why this intricate and extensive system of or- 
ganized religion went into decline. Various social explanations have already been 
named above, such as growing individualization. Moreover, one may wonder about 
the quality of spiritual life in a religious world where social organization (as op- 
posed to spirituality) seems to have played so dominant a role. Probably too often 
the plethora of religious organizations did not sufficiently motivate people to de- 
velop a rich inner life, opening the churches to the criticism, heard often in the 
1960s, that the forms of religious organization were arbitrary and based more 011 
earthly motives than spiritual conviction. 



Religion as engagement and solidarity, 1965-1985 

There were religious voices in the 1950s that resolutely opposed subculrural frag- 
mentation, and who believed that the 'real' task of the churches lay elsewhere. The 
most obvious example of this was a portion of the Nederlandse Hervormde Kcrk, 
whose synod in 1955 urged 'a new and powerful manifestation of being together 
[samen-zijn] in the world ... solidarity' (Synode 1955: 446). In hindsight, the call 
for a kind of 'public theology' issued by the Synod in 1955 became a dominant 
theme which the Catholics and the neo-Calvinists of the Gereformeerdc Kcrkeii in 
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NederJnd would emulate a decade later. Even the infamous Dutch bishops' 'pas- 
toral letter of fifty years ago ^954), which forbade Catholic participation in so _ 
pia hst orgamzations, madea reluctant concession to a new kind of civL spiri Th e 
pastoral letter conceded^ 'It is characteristic of our own time to 1 ve" n rn^r 
openness and to estabhsh more generous contacts between ourselves and others 
This was followed, to be sure, by the stern call to remain 'one with one Wn c ' 
cle , and resist pining organizations outside of the Catholic Church (DeZhoZk 

Tl T n T SC ° re her£ ' WeVer ' 1S that Ae end of the Lend Wodd 

War brought with it a new commitment to public theology and to the deshaM tv 
of lay engagement in society. In the end, the World Council of Churches tn leashed 
in Amsterdam in ^48 under the long-term leadership of W.A. W^S 
would play an important role in setting the theological "and moral agenl f D u h 
Protestants The attendance of the once rather isolationist neo-CalvinLs (Ge e 
forme erden) at the W cc conference in New Delhi in I9 6x was an import n ind ca 
don of a change in onentat.cn within that church body (see Plomp L7 1 6 i^T 
At about the same time the new orientation of the AgJornaZZ mine C Aol c 

their bishops into an 'open' CathXt ^1^ °. ptlt! Catfr ^ 
zations outside of education and whirl-, L A , Separate Cath °hc organi- 

Wal' ^hasis!™^ 

;:i h r noii da ^r^ mbm ^^^!^^^ 

shouldl n ; ted lat this woTdl ■! ^ fS"*^ Ch "^nity. But it 

Dutch religion sl£^ ei Z Y f^ ?" the ^ os ^ «s antecedents in 
ical organization as the f " ' W* W ° nta1 ' em P h -is on social and polit- 
cWgedin I co ur eo rt 7 ' * "* ^ ^^ CSSenCe ° f «*P°n. What 
cU (statistical h ^ ^ ^ " ** fim P IaCe a f ™l b«£k with the 

tripped much of Dut h e t T" °, f P lUarized organization had already 

- which religio I Z 1 aM 7 '* ^^^ mentation), but the site 

'*> oW in the ser v lce Sid Lai 1^ ^ f"* ^ ~ "^ in ^* ™ 
deadly S i n ^ZZJusT ^r^ 5 '??™ 6 "^ -%-n. The greatest 

now a refusal to engage the world on its own terms. 'Otherwise the 
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church will become', warned the neo-Calvinist J. Verkuyl in 1970 (122), 'a pietistic 
cell, a museum piece, an old city wall around which traffic is directed, a ghetto, u\ 
ivory tower, an exclusive club...'. Verkuyl personally remained within the bounds 
of Christian orthodoxy, but regardless of the faith structures of individuals the em- 
phasis now lay on the public significance of religion, ethics and the churches them- 
selves. 

In this context, organized religion (in its broadest sense) became a constituent el- 
ement of a consciously democratized 'civil' society. Religious organizations 
(whether schools, churches, and the whole gamut of the well-subsidized organiza- 
tions) often explicitly sought to become 'open' institutions, vehicles by which all of 
society was served. Some religious organizations disappeared altogether, or merged 
with secular ones. Still, 'deconfessionalization' is a better description of the 1960s 
1970s and 1980s than 'depillarization', since religious organizations, though now 
often in a much less pronounced religious way, continued to exert a powerful or- 
ganizational influence over Dutch society. 

Nor was the religious influence merely organizational - it also served as the mo- 
tivation for the forms of social action that characterized the Netherlands from the 
mid-1960s to the mid-1980s. The German-Czech sociologist Ernest Zahn in the 
1980s made explicit the link between the attitudes of the Dutch ruling classes and the 
self-styled 'rebels' of the 1960s and the strong religious traditions of his adopted 
country, the Netherlands (Zahn 1989). The very notion of the Netherlands as a pro- 
gressive guide land to the world (Nederland Gidsland) owed much of its moral en- 
ergy to the vision of people who, whether or not they remained conventionally 
religious, were shaped by a religious upbringing. The centrality of the Protestant- 
dominated Interchurch Peace Council (ikv) and the Catholic Pax Christi in the large 
Dutch peace movement is instructive here. Similarly but perhaps surprisingly, the 
drive to make euthanasia an accepted practice drew part of its strength from reli- 
giously-motivated advocates, mostly liberal Protestants, who considered ending the 
lives of suffering people as a noble expression of love and solidarity (Kenned) .?. ; : .". ■• 
Nor was the intense religious activism evident in the Netherlands in the 1970s al- 
ways on the 'progressive' side of the ledger; the substantial anti-abortion movement, 
supported by many Roman Catholics and orthodox Protestants, demonstrates the 
range of religiously-inspired activism in the 'age of secularization'. 

In summary, the period from roughly 1965 to 1985 deserves more attention as a 
period when religious language and practice not only declined, but also was trans- 
formed, sometimes unrecognizably, into new forms. Certainly the traditional, ec- 
clesiastical definitions of religion went into considerable decline, subsumed as they 
were by the vision of a wider solidarity. If 'secularization' is defined in a more lim- 
ited sense, that is, as a process in which 'the church' seeks to fulfil its mission by en- 
tering 'the world', this is a good description of what happened. The stress here, nev- 
ertheless, is on transformation rather than decline, and helps give an account of how 
and why the Netherlands became a hotspot of moral activism in the 1960s, i97 os 
and 1980s. This emphasis allows us to ask new research questions. How were tra- 
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whose moral and religious formation had been very different from those of their 
parents, also made a difference. In any event, the strong hostility toward tradition- 
al religious expression, often so characteristic of the period of ethical engagement 
declined as well. Religious impulses became (even) more individualistic, more dif- 
fuse, less ethical in intent, and more 'spiritual' in feeling. In this respect, the new ac- 
ademic interest in religion, that for example can be seen in the handbook of O 
Schreuder and L. van Snippenburg (1990) and is evident since the late 1980s, close- 
ly paralleled the changes in Dutch (and Western) societies. All this contributed to 
the rise of individual 'spirituality' as the dominant religious motif in the Nether- 
lands. Many Dutch - not least those without the least connection to institutional 
religion - liked to think of themselves as 'spiritual.' 

Where did this impulse originate? 'Therapeutic theology' had taken quick root 
in the United States in the late nineteenth century, emphasizing religion's benefit to 
the self, in respect to worldly success, health and well-being. Historian jon Butler 
has stressed 'the incredible lure of therapeutic theology' in accounting for the rela- 
tive success of the American churches since that time (Butler 1998: 155). Aimed at 
preserving traditional theology and effectively organizing the faithful, Dutch 
churches traditionally did not gear their message to the psychological well-being of 
individual hearers. By the time that a therapeutic culture, with its emphasis on 'per- 
sonal well-being, health and psychic security' (e.g. Lasch 199 1: 7) had arrived in the 
Netherlands, it developed largely outside of organized religion. This is not to say 
that the 'psychologization' of Dutch society, in which the Netherlands had become 
one of the leading countries in the availability of mental health care, has had noth- 
ing to do with the country's religious past. On the contrary, I have argued else- 
where that there seems to be an historical link between (once) strongly religious, 
Protestant-dominant countries and the number of psychologists and psychiatrists 
(De Haan/Kennedy forthcoming). But it is to say that 'the therapeutic' in the 
Netherlands came to replace, rather than to merge with traditional religion, as has 
been the case in the United States. 

It was not until the 1980s that 'the new spirituality' or consciously New Age 
ideas began to receive a good deal of attention in the Netherlands, though clearly 
there were evidences of it in the 1960s and 1970s, if not before. The new emphasis 
on personal spirituality fit in well with an increasingly consumerist society (a trend 
evident from the late 1980s on) where personal choice was hailed as the highest 
good. It was not as if the turn to spirituality entirely abandoned ethical commit- 
ments - commitment to the environment, for example, remained strong in the new 
spirituality - but the emphasis was on the inner life, of experiencing the cosmic and 
the divine within. Organized religion was typically regarded as too external and too 
suffocating, and not sufficiently tailor-made to provide real spiritual answers. 
Eclectic approaches and eclectic ideas were the hallmarks of a spirituality that was 
primarily directed at the self. This is, for example, true of the self-styled healer Jo- 
manda, popular in the Netherlands in the 1990s. A one-time radio guru, jomanda 
also offered (for a fee) healing sessions at her base in the town of Tiel. The Light 
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The appeal exerted by Jomanda 
/ s eIf-proclaimed 'healing 
inediuffli link between heaven 
and earth') is one expression of 
the 'new spirituality'. 
(Collection Peter Jan Margry) 
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Song which Jomanda on at least an occasion urged her audience to sing, is reflec- 
tive of the current spiritual turn: 8 
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Summary 

To recapitulate, we might divide Dutch religious history since 1945 in three peri- 
ods: the period of subcultural organization with a still strong ecclesiastical orienta- 
tion; the period after 1965 of religious-ethical engagement in which the old ecclesi- 
astical and theological distinctions were widely rejected; and the period after 198^ 
when religion, now more than ever shorn of its institutional frameworks, became 
primarily an eclectic set of meanings for individuals. Through this schematization 
I want to stress two things. The first is that while we must not dismiss the 'secular- 
ization' thesis out of hand we must be careful not to overuse it. And the second is 
to raise the question whether we are not in fact talking about three essentially in- 
compatible religious paradigms: religion as social organization, religion as social ac- 
tivism and religion as individual spirituality. Each of these at least in a strongly con- 
sensual, trend-sensitive countries like the Netherlands, has come to dominate a 
particular period of Dutch history at the expense of the other paradigms. I am not 
proclaiming an iron law, but I do think it is important to reflect upon the extent to 
which consensus-oriented societies like the Netherlands tend to create a broadly- 
shared religious consensus about the legitimate place of religion in society, in which 
each succeeding paradigm drives out the other. 

The possible exceptionalism of the Dutch case, however, only invites comparative 
research about shifting natures of 'religious regimes' throughout Europe and North 
America in the contemporary period. We do not know enough about how religious 
developments varied across these countries. Certainly a comparative perspective can 
enrich our understandings of religious developments, and to what extent seculariza- 
tion and laicization have left different imprints on respective Western societies. Fur- 
thermore, it should have become more evident how difficult it is to write Dutch re- 
ligious history without taking account of the increasing importance of 'cultural 
transfer', of the ways in which religious ideas move from one arena to another. Such 
processes of transfer are, of course, not new; they include the way in which Dutch 
religious thought was exported abroad in the past (from Dutch Catholic missionar- 
ies in Africa to the revival of Abraham Kuyper's 'sphere sovereignty' in the Bush 
White House). But it also includes the historical re-evaluation of the importance of 
'marginal' groups in Dutch society who represent internationally important reli- 
gious movements: 'evangelicals' (from those in the Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk 
to Anglican-Nigerian immigrants) and Muslims, whose history in the Netherlands 
has only very recently become the focus of scholarly interest. Certainly the central- 
ity of media in transmitting ideas and defining religious identity are part and parcel 
of such a focus, for example in the work of Amsterdam's Religious Research Cen- 
tre, which aims at making systematic transcontinental comparisons. 

Finally, these questions necessarily raise perennial questions about the nature 01 
religion itself. Does the study of religion have a future if religion itself becomes in- 
creasingly less institutional? That institutional religion will entirely die in the 
Netherlands seems highly unlikely; the rise of Islam and other organized religions, 
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not to mention the persistence of Christian communities, will prevent that from oc~ 
burrmg. But the margmahzation of organized religion to the numerical fringes of so- 
ciety does raise question about how widely religion should be defined and how it 
oug ht to be studied To see rehgion in psychological practice, in the rituals of sport 
or, as Rothuizen did, m psychedelic experience or in the sayings of Chairman Mao' 
may be creative answers to this challenge. But it is always problematic as those prac- 
oces are not regarded by the participants themselves as religious. So, too, the now- 
vou-see-tt-now-you-don t character of current 'spirituality' does not make matters 
easier for scholars of reh gl on, who are obliged to study phenomena that both re- 
semble, and do not resemble, what may plausibly understood as religion 
_ For all of these challenges, however, it still appears that we are standing at the be- 
gmmng o the post-secular' age. The renewed interest in 'spiritual' meaning among 
mdmduals has allowed us to recast our questions about religion. And the increas 
mg interest m the soctal role of religion - precipitated not least by the rise of vari- 
ous forms of fundamentals' - is accompanied by a re-examination of the 'hid- 
den ways m which rehgmus assumptions have worked in contemporary culture In 
a 1 of thrs there rs a new destre to come to terms with the abiding religious longings 
of humanity not least by scholars themselves. In short, it is time to crank up the re- 
search mto the mystenes of contemporary Dutch religious practices, not to wind it 
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Anton van Harskamp 

Simply astoupding 

Ongoing secularization in the Netherlands? 



n the Netherlands we no longer speak of secularization. Religion is no more said to 
be evaporating In less than five years we have come to use a new cliche: the trans- 
formation of rehg.on Just constder, we are told, the rising interest in spirituality and 
the new reh^ostty that mamfests itself in different ways - f rom New Age-like rep 
resentattons and practices in, for example, the worlds of consultancy and alternative 
hea lth care, to the neo-evangehcal movements that attract well-educated youth Th" 
chche * hke so many others: it is neither completely false nor entirely true. The the- 
m of thts essay ts that those who do not recognize secularization, or view it as a 
myth are too rash m thetr judgement. The history of religion in the Nether and 
from 950 to the present day may still be seen as a process of ongoing secularization 
I wou d hke to stress one word from the previous sentence: the history 2^2 
Ae Ne herlands may be seen hke this. I present this interpretation of religion mX 
Netherlands here as a possibility, a conjecture, not as a certainty. More La wT 
toncal research needs to be done to confirm or refute this interpretation 
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life (Beckford 2003, 45f£). Religion also ceases to be a unity of practices and expe- 
riences interwoven with social, economic, political, cultural and daily life. As a con- 
sequence, religion, which as a specific field of human reality is a relatively modern 
concept that stems from the middle of the eighteenth century, becomes increasing- 
ly an identifiable, regulated and separate practice, tied to specialized institutions. 
, If we stress this particular aspect of differentiation, and jump from the beginning 
fjbf the eighteenth century to the twentieth, we may well regard the period of 'pjl- 
jflarization' (Dutch: verzuiling) as another stage in the secularization of Dutch soci- 
jety. This applies especially to the interbellum period, the time between the two 
(World Wars when the so-called 'pillars' were at the zenith of their power (Hclle- 
mans 1990: 13, 50f., 173). This will surprise many. However, we have grown too ac- 
customed to letting secularization start in the 1960s, with the breakdown of the 'pil- 
lars'. Consequently, we are too much used to contrasting this recent period with the 
state of Dutch religion in the first half of the twentieth century. However, to per- 
ceive the beginning of secularization this way is mistaken in several respects. 

In the first place, this perspective fails to recognize that the 'pillars' were no so- 
cial bodies or networks of organizations that were part of a church. Rather, they 
were attempts to retain religion in the form of segmental differentiation in a secu- 
larizing time of structural differentiation (Dobbelaere 1999: 231). In the Nether- 
lands between the two Great Wars, however, these attempts were already coloured 
by processes of adjustment of the churches to 'the world', even in the case of the 
Catholic Church (Sengers 2003: 135f.). 

In the second place, the focus on the 1960s as the main transitional period blinds 
ius to the fact that the strong 'churchification' (from the German word Verkirch- 
j hchung, coined by the sociologist F.-X. Kaufmann) at the time of 'pillarization' 
I was, on a religious level, the confinement and regularization of faith and belief in an 
I institute (Kaufmann 1989: 53ff.; Kaufmann 2000: 88-95), which amounted to a 
transfer of the legal, political and cultural power and influence of religion to non- 
religious domains of society. This transfer is characteristic of the dynamics of sec- 
yularization; it represents its basic meaning: people, goods, authorities and rights 
move from the religious to the non-religious field (Liibbe 1965). Indeed, already 
during the period of 'pillarization' there was a declining importance of religion for 
the operation of non-religious institutions such as those of the state and the econ- 
omy. There also was a decline in the extent to which people conducted their lives in 
a manner informed by religious beliefs (Bruce 2002: 3ff.): religion and faith became 
imore and more 'merely' sources of inspiration for believers, instead of an all-peJ- 
Wasive force in people's lives. 

In the third place, we may suppose that the habit to consider secularization as a 
departure from the situation in the first half of the twentieth century is general) 
due to the over-focus on the meaning of secularization for the mainline chine i 
towards the end of the 1960s, when people left the church in droves. Howev< 
focusing on the mainline churches and on declining church membership one i< 
recognise: a) that already from the 1920s 'dechurching' (Dutch: ontkerkelijku 
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a Catholic church in Amsterdam (2005). (Photo Erik Sengers). 
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When may we let the 1960s begin? I am in favour of dating the beginning in l% 3 
and the end somewhere in 1973-1974. Why 1963? In the first place because this is 
'the year of the pill', resulting in a notable decline in birth rates from 1965 on, which 
made available a clearer picture of processes like 'dechurching' (Zahn 1989:21 6). I n 
the second place, 1963 was an important year in the opening of the Catholic Church 
to 'the world' at the time of Vaticanum II. And in the third place, 1963 was the year 
of the publication of Robinson's Honest to God, a book that had great impact in re- 
ligious and theological circles, and that can be considered as one of the signals that 
indicated that the spiritual authority of the Scriptures, revelation and tradition can 
be disputed: it is the individual believer to whom the authority is handed over to 
decide what is important in religious and moral belief. Why end in 1973/1974? Sim- 
ply because that is the time in which a government took office that set out to work 
according to the principles of the 1960s (although this government was confronted 
with economic setbacks and malaise, which made that the political, and cultural 
ideals of the 1960s could not be realized. 

The changes of the 1960s were preceded by several significant developments. The 
period of the 1950s to 1963 was a time of austerity as well as of growing possibili- 
ties for prosperity in the economic field, of political restoration and of an underly- 
ing renewal in the political field. In the religious and cultural field there was not 
only a seemingly unprecedented expansion and growth of the churches, but also an 
underlying feeling of crises, sometimes even panic. One might think of the Episco- 
pal Charge of 1954 (forbidding Catholics to enter non-Catholic social, political and 
cultural organizations), or, less spectacularly, of the writings of gercformeerde the- 
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ologians such as HermajiJRiiiderbos who in the years around 1 960.. observed a 
weakening, even a secularization of church life, lamenting how the contemporary 
youth adapted to worldly life. It was a period in which, according to James 
^Kennedy among others, the confessional subcultures were already in decline and in 
which the religiously legitimized 'pillarized' system turned out to be nothing but a 
facade. It was also a time in which generation dynamics led to tensions and a sense 
of crisis in religion and church, as early as the end of the 1950s, as if the babyboom 
generation was already announcing itself, although the vanguard of this generation 
consisted (in the early 1960s) of teenagers only. That generation was the bearer ot 
still another aspect of secularization: individualization. 

The cultural aspect of secularization 

In the remainder of this essay I will deal with the ways in which individualization 
marked and marks religion in the Netherlands, especially from the 1960s omvtf. 
According to historian Blom the 1960s marked the beginning of powerful in w 
ualizing trends, by which he meant that individual development became tie c 
tural norm (Blom 1996: 242f.; Peters/Scheepers 2000: 21). 



privatization 

The main effect of privatization (or individualization) in the religious sphere is that 

people are inclined to focus on authentically personal experience. Privatization 
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— ~™ iV r w WU 4i experience, rnvatizat on 
at two processes at once (Van Harskamp 2000: 49-55; cf. Felling 2004- 9) 
Fin t of all, n means that religious views and behaviour are less and less shaped by 
collective social bodies such as churches. I ought to say: privatization means thai 
people experience that their religious life is less or not at all shaped by the church 
es (more than that, people often feel as if they should not be influenced by the 
churches: their religious life has to be an authentic expression of their own Ler 
, ci ). One could say that people are less inclined to accept as a matter of course the 
traditional sources of religi .us authority, such as the Scriptures, the religious tradi- 
tion or the clergy. Which, I might add, does not necessarily mean that individuals 
do not make use of traditions. They experience themselves as beings who make de- 
mons and choices for themselves in the religious field, and who appropriate ele 
meats trom one or more traditions on the basis of their own authority. Thfs thought 
to based on an insight of the German sociologist Ulrich Beck who argues that L 
'process o individualization may mean a liberation from the direct control of tradi- 
tional collective social bodies, but does not rule out indirect control by for Tn- 
^ance trends, shared expectations, marketing etc. Individualization primarily 
means that one does not experience oneself as being controlled; one perceives on - 
self as a being that in his/her experience does not take into account participat on m 
tl ns .or Id. However social processes are what make people experienceXm 
selves as being isolated from the social world (Beck 1986-210)1 

* new quality of individualization from the 1960s 
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gelicalism. However, we may say that individualization in those times was indeed 1 
confirmation of the central role in religious faith of the individual 'self, but this 
confirmation went hand in hand with the belief in a universal harmony of all these 
'selves' in a God-given order. The authority of the church and tradition was still ac- 
cepted as a matter of course (cf. Tillich 1952: passim). 

The Canadian philosopher Charles Taylor recently elaborated on this view in h; s 
Gifford Lectures. He claims that the desire for a personal religion did indeed form 
a part of the force of secularization. The focus on personal religious experience 
went together with a trend towards dis-enchantment (de-sacralization) of the 
world, so that the spirits and higher forces vanished from the outside world to take 
/their place in the inner worlds of people (Taylor 2003). According to Taylor, how- 
ever, it was not until the Cultural Revolution of the 1960s that the emphasis was 
placed entirely on the individual in his or her unique, incomparable distinctness. He 
suggests that the 1960s really brought new dimensions with respect to religious in- 
dividualization. Unfortunately he is somewhat unclear about what these new di- 
mensions actually are, but three things can be said about them. 
p First, they entailed a strengthening of the inclination to pull the transcendental 
/as it were downwards to the immanent, especially 'to the untraceable, unsearchable 
.jdepths of the very own self (Luhmann 2002: 111). That religious focus on. the 'self 
|^s a place of reception of the sacred would be an orientation endorsed by manv. 
This is not unlike the way in which the focus on the 'self became a mass phenom- 
|non in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The novelty of individualization meant, secondly, that, especially in the 1980s 
and 1990s, in religion and religiosity individuals were searching for jheir true, au- 
tbeotic 'self', searching for the expression of that 'self as an incomparable, unique 
being (Stenger 1989: Van Harskamp 2000). The social-structural process of differ- 
entiation and the social-cultural process of fragmentation of our life worlds drove 
individuals to seek the sources of energy for their own (continued) existence liter- 
ally in their own 'selves'. Our culture forces us to be a person that 'radiates' an au- 
thentic identity. Slogans such as 'Be an original' or 'Be yourself (in a pair of jeans 
for example, or in uniforms - as in a slogan used in 2000 to recruit new Amsterdam 
policemen and policewomen) are not meaningless, but rather an expression of a cul- 
tural climate in which we feel an obligation to be authentic. However, people sel- 
dom succeed in being authentic. And religion can offer a way to authenticity! It is 
no coincidence that metaphors like 'road', 'pilgrimage' and 'journey' are popular in 
religion and spirituality. These metaphors are needed to find that authenticity or to 
receive it (by the grace of God for instance) or ... to get rid of that desire to find the 
authentic 'self. 

y In the third place one may say that when I take part in a religious practice or 
when I support religious beliefs, not only must the cultural regime be of my choice, 
but the practice should also address me, in first instance only me, i.e. should stim- 
ulate my experience as a moral-religious or spiritual individual. This emphasis is 
something new if we compare it to the time, only some decades ago, when one was 
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expected to choose one denomination. A choice was then supposed to be a choice 
w.thm a generally accepted framework. This framework was shaped by th gen 
, Christian behef in God the Father, in the world as a creation and in redem^ion 
through Jesus Christ One was then expected to choose a church that best bXed 
th e chosen framework (Taylor 2003: 86). Such a choice would no W be so olou d 
y everyone s U n lq ue, distinct and separate need for authenticity of the 'sel that 
th e uc of the individual to a shared framework - also the bond to each oth r ' ha 
exists m a religious community - would come under pressure 

To summarize: the individualization of religion from the 1960s onwards acquires 
a new quality, in he first place because people search more than ever for AcTm 
;n the depths of he self m the second place because religiosity is tied to th search 
for personal authentic identity, and thirdly because the demands of tL need for 
purely individual experience has started to colour religiosity. 

Pluses in the individualization of Dutch religion 

I suspect that as of the 1960s we ran A\^ or „ 1 

tion: one that goes on unti he mid 198 , "u" * "^^ indi ^^" 

& yiL umii tne mid-1980s, and one that covers soecificallv th P 1 QQn 

up to the present time. For the delineation of the first phase Z7 V f, 

somewhat older, but still sienifieim Lw , P f WlU make use of the 
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'of a particular tendency: the receding sense of fear, sin and guilt from rcJigiosit -■ 
The centuries-old 'pastoral programme of guilt and fear' no longer worked in the 
churches: guilt and fear were replaced by trust and joy. Religious optimism so " 
much is clear, befits the accent on the 'self and a spirituality of the 'self more thai 
(religious pessimism (Van der Ven 2003; Van Harskamp 2003: 59). 

How to designate this first phase? From Dekker's work we may conclude th it 
between the beginning of the 1960s and the mid-1980s, God was, as it were, pulled 
down in ethics. The emphasis in this period was often on ethical matters 'and 011 
God's presence in liberating acts. Dekker himself indicates that there was - pre- 
sumably was, one would have to say - a transition from a more doctrine- based or- 
thodoxy to 'ethicalism' in this period (Dekker 1992: 1 12f, 123). If that is true, then 
in my opinion we can view the second phase, beginning in the mid-1980s, as the 
phase of transition from 'ethicalism' to spirituality. 

Spirituality, as is well known, is 'in', now that church, belief in a personal God 
and religion are 'out'. In Great Britain, which in this respect is comparable with the 
Netherlands, this growing popularity was reasonably well documented in the 
1990s. In 2000, only 7% of British adults considered themselves distinctly not spir- 
itual, while as many as one-third of them considered themselves distinctly spiritu- 
al (and we may assume that few of them would have subscribed to the judgement 
of the Dutch author Piet Grijs (pseudonym of Hugo Brandt Corstius) who some 
years ago noted that where 'spiritual' once meant 'witty', it now means 'vague' and 
'incomprehensible'). Aside from that we should know that 29% considered them- 
selves as distinctly non-religious and only 27% as (still) religious (Bruce 2002: 193). 
For the Netherlands no figures for the number of spirituality-practitioners are 
available. An indication could be that in the Netherlands, the most secularized 
country of Western Europe, more than 70% of the Dutch claim that they take part 
in spiritual activities. Another possible indication is that no less than 50% of the 
Dutch say they believe in a life force or life spirit, a Spiritus, while con versclv onlv 
25% believes in a personal God (Halman 2001: 94, 97; Schepens 2003). Be that as it 
may, for many sociologists of religion it is firmly established that there is a growth 
in spirituality in the wealthy and indigenous world of the West. This growth corre- 
sponds with the advance, not of New Age in the shape of groups or movements, 
but of the New Age body of thought: outside the churches, and, somewhat toned 
down, also within the churches. For Great Britain, sociologist of religion Steve 
Bruceraspects that among church members, people actively involved in church life, 
some 'New Age' tendencies are to be found. It would be interesting to see if the 
same is happening in the Dutch churches. 

, First of all, we should note according to Bruce a tendency among church mem- 
bers either to make God 'sweeter', lovelier than the traditional God, or to .' " '' 
; image of God of personal characteristics and to look upon Him/Her as a force or 
\ energy rather than as a person. Secondly, Bruce notes among church members a 
itendency to holistic thinking, reflected in an explicit emphasis on the bond v ' ' " " 
hire and a loss of the traditional Christian reserve with regard to nature. Thirdly he 
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observes in church members a very positive appreciation of the human 'self and of 
.emotions. Bible, tradition and church only have meaning when they are filtered by 
^ e inner experience with the divine in the 'self (cf. Ruppert 2001- 294' Yip 2003- 
i43 f.). Fourthly, Bruce observes a continually increasing willingness to see'truth in all 
religions, even keeping the option open that the limited truths of concrete religions 
are changeable and that it is possible to combine elements from several religions 

These tendencies indicate that in numerical terms New Age may not be an im 
pressive movement, but we can encounter elements of its ideology in weakened 
form abo- even -within the churches, especially, as appears again and again, in the 
Catholic Church in Western Europe and the United States. No wonder that the 
Vatican is engaging in the battle against New Age; and it notably does so not against 
Mew Age tendencies outside the church, but within its very walls (Van Harskamp 
2003b, Dinges 2004) ! In addition to which the Vatican not only interprets New Age 
thinking as the re-emergence of an old enemy, (gnosticism of course) but views this 
fend of thinking as a tendency of adaptation of the church to secularized culture In 
a nutshell: the 1990s, the second phase in the individualization of religion can be 
considered as a period of 'new aging', of the penetration of the New Age ideology 
in a minor key, both among institutionally free-floating believers and among be- 
lievers bound to a church. 
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Let us return to the central question: did a secularization or transformation of reli- 
gion take place in the Netherlands between 1950 and 2000? In my opinion the an- 
swer t h at has the strongest claim on the truth is: yes, a case can be made for secu- 
knzation, for an adjustment of religion to the secular world and for the decline in 

ZZ 7*1 / T S ° Ci , ety and thC mdividuaL The P™ cess of secularization 
rted long before the 1960s, then gained momentum, but now, strikingly enough 

ako m the shape of the so-called new, personal religiosity. I will briefly discuss' 
some more arguments. y ^^"^ 

LmT^T' r eMly < m , eMi0ned by Bndsh Sch0krS Paul HeeIas ^d Ben- 
X S , eel ,:. 1Sdlat , the ag£ ° f th ° Se who were explicitly involved in New Age was 

However, lookmg at the impressions that researchers are providing in the Nether- 
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Dilthey and Nietzsche - is the subconscious expression of its unique and irre- 
ducible individuality that often manifests itself, also in physical form (Visser J 995. 
29f., 356ff.). If the emphasis in religiosity is on this type of search, one may assume 
that the reproduction of religiosity will be difficult (Bruce 2002: 99). 
I However, empirical sociologists of religion in the Netherlands have been sup- 

\j pying another, stronger argument. Sociologist of religion A J A. Felling, for i n . 

A /stance, recently established that the religion of the majority of church members 
I hardly influences the way they lead their lives; we assume this was different before 
! the 1960s (Felling 2004: 31; cf. Dekker 192: 190). We may think also of recent work 
of Swedish sociologist Ulf Sjodin. He provided indications that paranormal (I 
would call this 'new-aged' religiosity) might indeed be widespread - though not in 
institutions - but that its impact on 'ego involvement' is minimal, just like the 
saliency (the degree in which new religious features are important for the way of 
looking at someone's life) is minimal. Sjodin ascertained expanding attention for 
transcendence (within immanence), but at the same time reduction of its meaning; 
'expanding and shrinking transcendence'. AndJfvi^ak^iDla.accQiuu;.w-liat Hijinc 
Stoffelsj i^ Amsterdam 

r S cent ly e s ta Mished, .namejyjhatwhen it comes to religious beliefs (and behaviour) 
cfeurchiB 

fiijj^^^^r^iousjiejievers (Stoffels 2003T2TiIX "then we have quite a number 
■ of indications to start suspecting that the interest in religious beliefs is not decreas- 
ing, but may in fact be increasing, and that the meaning of religion for the individ- 
ual is diminishing. In this sense, then, it appears that secularization is still with us. 
TkLvL^-uMaddj^o^ meaning to 

the individual, why are there so many individual religious beliefs? 

By the way, my suspicion that religiolivfotclimcKlnimFers is 'new-aging', and 
Hijme Stoffels's observation that the difference in religious views and behaviour 
between church members and former church members is disappearing, could be 
linked to another striking observation on the part of Felling: if one characterises 
Christian faith with a belief in a personal God or higher force, and a belief in life af- 
ter death (a minimal criterion indeed), then one has to conclude that from the 1990s 
onwards the percentage of non-believing church members in the Netherlands was 
notably higher - in 2000 10% more than the percentage of believing church mem- 
bers (Felling 2004: 57). 
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What has the 'new-aged' spirituality to do with the public domain? In the first 
place we have to realize that, although the longing for spirituality does not neces- 
sarily lead to exploitation' by smart entrepreneurs, there are indications that it can 
be easily misused by the 'market'. Culturally free-floating as this spirituality is 
without strong traditions, lacking sources of authority and views on the organiza ' 
don of soae* it is apparently hardly able to discourage commercialization (Lau 
2000). This may not be considered as a contribution to the preservation and vigour 
of the public domain. ° 

Subsequently it appears that the soft, acquiescent characteristics of the new-reli- 
gious spirituality fit outstandingly with a society that many consider hard com- 
petitive and focused on cold efficiency. And if we think that the public domain in 
Western countries is susceptible to corrosion, then we may assume that the arrival 
of spirituality only aggravates the situation. The new-religious spirituality could be 
one of those spheres next to the totally commercialized world of the holiday busi- 
ness (as has recently been impressively shown in the novel Au rmUeu du Jnde by 
M Houellebecq), which has adapted itself to the rat race of so-called ordinary life 
I, .does not encourage public discussion, nor does it challenge or resist the worlds 
of power and market (Haynes 2002: 323). And we have to realize that new-religious 
sr/ituality potentially links up to the tendencies established, for example, by the 
/esearch bureau Motivation in the Netherlands: the conviction that the higher 
self _ is not to be found in the sphere of work, role, duty, habit. Accordingly, new 
r ligiosity ^strengthen the tendency to display escapist behaviour. It is bluse 
o the suggestion that life cannot be found in 'ordinary' life, that the widespread 
new-i eligious spirituality has the potency to keep people away from the public do- 

^•v^^yn^^^^^^ one that ha / been made p ov ; r c a d ; d 

mnMl^-kstl^jearsn^cly that the amolSF^^an55q«^^^. 
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e!tin a r? 0Xal n0tl0ndisCUSSed here " ^ secularization marches on while inter- 
n rel gl osity continues and perhaps even grows - is a conjecture. To be su" 

S e s P :: a r P T 8 ^^r*^ -search. ButVe need more re-' 
arc .especially qualitative research. Meanwhile, it may be appropriate to men- 
t-n two more answers to the question whether secularization ifstilf going on 
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everywhere but Western Europe Qenkins 2003). It is a kind of Christianity that, for 
one thing, is growing faster in Africa than Islam. It is a kind of Christianity which 
is usually morally conservative, often apocalyptic and especially oriented to charis- 
matic religious experience. The argument sometimes heard is that the 'evangclical- 
ization' of youth in the Netherlands, as well as the shifting of local church com- 
munities to a more charismatic, 'evangelical' Christianity, is a sign that this trend is 
also starting in the Netherlands and that the tide of secularization is turning. I have 
indicated elsewhere with cultural-philosophical arguments that it is plausible that 
'evangelical' Christianity is an attractive religious choice, especially lor young peo- 
pie (Van Harskamp 2002: 133f£). However, we have to acknowledge that, when we 
limit ourselves to the period under discussion, i.e. up until the vcar 2C00, we can- 
not detect a massive growth of evangelical and charismatic forms of the Christian 
religion, and we cannot observe a reversal of secularization (and we do not have to 
go as far as those who interpret the turning of orthodox youth as a road to seculai 
ity, nor as those who stress that charismatic Christianity is in essence parasitic 



traditional, so-called established Christianity and will consequently share its secu 

larization; Hervieu-Leger 2000: 59; Percy 2003). 

At the present time the second answer seems more interesting. Those who bring 

forward this answer oftetvstart telling sociologists of religion that they are looking 

in the wrong direction: the transformation of religion means that religion appear! 
in very different cultural contexts and in completely different shapes than what we 
were used to. An obvious example are public rituals. But we might also pay atten- 
tion to the popularity of fantasy, to paranormality fairs, to consultancy trainings for 
managers to 12-step courses, in short to 'soft capitalism', which of course also ap- 
pear on the Internet Other examples include stadiums and sports halls, and son, - 
,hnt ess unexpected religious developments in Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism in 
te Netherlands I think that we should take into account the irony that after the 

t 7 (VerktrMl t mg) > ^ re 8 ulation <* «*gi°n ^ the churches before 
the 1960s secularization could amount to religion manifesting itself in a deregulat- 
ed form. That is to say: we may conjecture that religion has been transformed and 
can be found in a deregulated way in unexpected places. This is an interesting an 
swer. However, it is a pity that in the Netherlands only a few people are working 
on this conjecture, with the notable exception of Paul Post (professor of Liturgy in 
Til urg) and his colleagues, a small amount of researchers of Islam in the Nether 
lands, and an even smaller number of researchers in cultural studies 

Tor now I cannot go beyond the conjecture mentioned above, namely that dur 
ing the 1950s the Netherlands seemed to display more religios ty tlan 2 oZr 
country or region in the Western world, and that from the 1960s onward X o 
•ty declined rapidly. The Netherlands seems to have become a paradigm of Z 
.secularization' Peter Berger). Nevertheless, the Netherlands afso seem" to be a 
coun try where individuals both outside the churches and, oddly enough a so indi 
.duals within have held on to a type of - deregulated - religfosity that has htt 
"•caiung for their everyday life. That, surely, is simply astounding 
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